ROBESPIERRE

The sun was shining into the court. The sky above was
a limpid blue. The hairdresser came, and Like all hair-
dressers probably commented upon the weather. He
curled, dressed and powdered Maximilien's hair with
especial care that day. When he had left, Robespierre
scraped the powder from his face with his toilet knife
(as Barras caught him doing once) and performed his
ablutions. He put on white silk hose, nankeen breeches,
silver-buckled shoes, a shirt with fine lace point cuffs, a
lace jabot, a light-coloured waistcoat, a new sky-blue
coat, and tied a gorgeous tricolour scarf about his
slender waist. There lay likewise ready for him a large
three-cornered hat, surmounted by red, white and blue
plumes, and a bouquet composed of ears of wheat,
fruits and flowers. Such a scarf, hat and bouquet were
to be the distinguishing marks of every deputy march-
ing in the procession scheduled for that day. Thus
attired, he went downstairs, where, no doubt, he had to
submit to the admiring inspection of the household.
Breakfast was ready, but he declined to join the family
at table that morning, and went out.

He walked down the Rue St. Honore, towards the
Tuileries. Every house displayed a flag, and some were
decorated with bunting or garlands of leaves and
flowers. The people he met, who greeted him with
friendly respect, were in holiday attire. He felt happy,
happier perhaps than he had ever felt in his life.

At the Tuileries he met Vilate, member of the Re-
volutionary Tribunal. Vilate had lodgings in the
Pavilion de Flore, the windows of which give upon the
Tuileries garden. He asked Maximilien if he had break-
fasted, and learning that he had not, invited him to
breakfast in his room. Maximilien, he tells us, ate little.
He was constantly drawn to the window by the spec-
tacle of the gaily attired multitude that thronged the
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